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THE USE OF CATHEDRALS. 

BY THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S, LONDON. 



People sometimes ask, Of what use are cathedrals ? Why 
expend a large sum in erecting a magnificent building, and in 
endowing those who are to minister in it, when the same amount 
of money might erect a number of churches where they are much 
wanted, and at the same time make provision for the clergymen 
who would be placed in charge of them ? I wish to answer this 
question. 

In doing so, it is desirable to distinguish between the advan- 
tages which the building brings along with it and the benefits to 
be derived by the clerics who are placed in charge of it from the 
position secured by the cathedral. The cathedral itself has practi- 
cally furthered the same great end in every age of the church, 
only such changes being required as the alterations in the musical 
and aesthetic taste of the day may suggest, whilst the duties of its 
guardians demand much more extended and thoughtful adaptation 
to the wants of the time. In England cathedrals have suffered 
seriously in the past from its being taken for granted that the re- 
quirements for members of the chapters are as completely crys- 
tallized as are the demands for the services to be celebrated within 
the cathedral walls. 

It may be well to speak first of the benefits to be derived from 
the building itself, and the kind of service which the existence of 
such a building demands. In speaking of a cathedral I wish it to 
be understood that I am not thinking of makeshift buildings 
which are sometimes called by that name, and which may have 
their use for a time of transition and preparation for something 
better, but of cathedrals such as are found in England and on the 
continent, which are amongst the most beautiful, if they are 
not the most beautiful specimens of architecture to be found 
upon earth. 
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It is obvious that the existence of such a building adds dignity 
and external importance to the religious body to which it belongs. 
It speaks of artistic skill, devotion, and the interests of religion 
and self-sacrifice ; it seems to recognize the warning contained in 
the message to God's first people in Haggai (I., 4.): "Is it time 
for you, ye, to dwell in your ceiled houses, and this house lie 
waste." For when private houses are magnificent and the 
churches are mean, it seems as though what pertained to this life 
was everything, and that which was to help and prepare for the 
next were nothing ; and though it is quite true that the Almighty 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands, and despiseth not the 
poorest and simplest structure when that is all that the wor- 
shippers can offer, it is quite another thing when nothing is too 
good or costly that is intended for self, nothing too cheap or un- 
becoming that is designed for the worship of God. 

The advantage just named is not the only one derived from a 
stately building. We are all influenced, often involuntarily, by 
our surroundings. We learn to be reverent when those around us 
are reverent. We are assisted in lifting up our hearts to Heaven 
when we see others showing their sense of the value and impor- 
tance of what appertains to the preparation for a home there, by 
making costly sacrifice to help them to realize it; when we are 
invited to join in services which exceed in beauty and devotional 
feeling anything that is to be found elsewhere. Moreover, it is no 
slight advantage for an historic church to show by outward cre- 
dentials its connection with the past ages in which it has existed. 
Then a cathedral is diocesan, not parochial ; it is the seat of the 
bishop, and in times of excitement, when party spirit is apt to find 
a place even in clerical circles, it is a neutral ground where all can 
meet without feeling compromised, which would not be the case if 
those called upon to take part in an ecclesiastical gathering were as- 
sembled in a church whose members took a prominent part on 
one side or the other. Moreover, the greater size of a cathedral 
permits much larger numbers to meet within its walls. In 
some of our English cathedrals important synods have been held, 
whilst in St. Paul's, London, the nation by its representatives 
has seemed to be gathered to return thanks for some memorable 
triumph over their enemies, as during the Wars of the Koses and 
the wars on the continent, when in the reigns of Queen Anne 
and George II. signal victories were won. Besides this there 
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have been held within the same solemn walls such solemn thanks- 
givings as when George III. recovered from the distressing malady 
with which he was visited, and more recently when the present 
Prince of Wales was restored to health after his life had been all 
but despaired of. 

This suggests the next great benefit a cathedral ought to con- 
fer, to which I would call attention. Its services ought to present 
a standard of excellence to the diocese. The musical arrange- 
ments ought to be superior to what can be found elsewhere, and 
the best preachers iu the diocese should be heard from its pulpit. 
The teaching of music, and especially of singing, has become 
much more popular among the English-speaking races than it used 
to be. Comparatively few children are allowed to grow up without 
some instruction in singing, and consequently there is a much 
greater demand for good music than there used to be. It would 
be a discredit to those responsible for the religious education of 
the people if all the good music of the country were to be found 
in secular assemblies, at the opera, or at concerts, and none of it 
were dedicated to the service of Almighty God. Parish churches, 
at all events in England, are seldom able to provide the most per- 
fect musical services : these should be looked for in cathedrals, 
which thus come to be looked upon as centres from which there 
proceeds a stimulating power to elevate the musical arrangements 
of churches within their limits. Moreover, if from time to time 
the choirs of the various churches were gathered within the 
cathedral walls for choral festivals or other great occasions, they 
would be encouraged to make greater efforts for improvement 
and would be assisted in doing so. Then practical improvement 
will be found to go hand in hand with advance in the theory and 
science of music. Genius is encouraged to take bolder flights 
and to make greater efforts when there is a certainty of sympa- 
thetic supporters ; whilst, in the absence of these, it can scarcely 
be expected that great musical composers will appear. It is also 
to be expected that the character of the popular music will be 
more reverent and restrained when it is nurtured by ecclesiastical 
assemblies than when it is under the sole control of gatherings of 
a different kind. 

The benefits conferred by cathedrals of which I have hitherto 
spoken are, or ought to be, common to all ages of the church. Of 
course the manner in which the services are celebrated will vary 
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from time to time in accordance with the prevalent feeling of the 
age ; but there will be much greater and more fundamental dif- 
ferences in the kind of work required from the officers of the 
cathedral. For some time these glorious buildings in England, 
and possibly elsewhere, were not valued as they ought to be, be- 
cause there had been no readjustment of the duties required from 
those placed in charge of them. The original responsibilities of 
the prebendaries had been materially altered. Instead of being 
required to preach the gospel to a still heathen people living 
upon or near to their prebends, or upon the estates of the dean 
and chapter, they were comfortably beneficed wherever some good 
patron had placed them; whilst the residentiary canons had ceased 
to give exclusive attention to the incessant round of services in the 
cathedral, which at one time prevailed, and spent the larger por- 
tion of each year on some pleasant cure which they held with 
their canonry. The consequence was that there was a low, 
crystallized view of the duties of members of cathedral bodies 
in England, the dignified positions they occupied being regarded 
by those holding them as little more than sinecures ; and those 
who had the bestowing of such positions not infrequently still 
further favored them by nominating to them men who were in- 
capable of raising their religious tone or influence. What 
ought to have been done was to adapt the work of the dean and 
canons to the requirements of the time, which would have been 
done if patrons and clergy had seriously considered what was best 
for the church, and had thought less of their own convenience. 

In all projects for reviving cathedral life, or establishing a 
cathedral system, it is a matter of the utmost importance to de- 
termine in what way the deans and canons can be made most useful 
in elevating the religious standard of the diocese, in furthering 
the development of its institutions, and in keeping in vigorous 
life the various organizations which are at work in the different 
parishes. The weakness of the parochial system is that it has a 
tendency to foster the feeling in the heart of each incumbent that 
his parish is the church, that its wants are all-important, 
those that are outside it are of secondary moment; and whilst his 
energies are concentrated with self-denying force upon minister- 
ing to whatever may tend to its spiritual or temporal improve- 
ment, there is less care and interest than there ought to be for 
the other parts of the same spiritual body. No doubt this is 
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partly a natural feeling arising from the interest which every 
learned man takes in his own work, but it is fostered to a great 
degree by the isolation in which the clergy often find themselves. 
The cathedral is to the diocese what the heart is to the body, and 
as the stream of life wells forth from the heart to the extremities, 
so from the cathedral a stream of living influence and power should 
flow to every parish in the diocese. The bishop, from his seat of 
authority, has to order and govern the diocese ; the dean and the 
canons from their position should be his fellow helpers by being 
channels of influence and friendly advisers of the parochial clergy 
and cooperators with them. 

It may be well to mention some of the methods in which they 
can carry out this object. They can make the cathedral the seat 
of a school for educating young men for holy orders. At Wells, 
at Ely, and at Salisbury this good work is being carried on in 
England, and the future candidates for ordination are being 
trained under the elevating influence of the cathedral services, 
and under the very eye of the bishop, thus giving him the oppor- 
tunity of becoming personally acquainted with them and direct- 
ing their studies before they assume the responsible duties of the 
clerical life. Another work which the cathedral staff can per- 
form is that of preaching in the various churches of the diocese. 
It is no small help to the clergyman who has to preach to the 
same congregation Sunday after Sunday, and to the people who 
listen to him, to have now and then a dignitary from the cathedral 
take his place ; it is a new stream of life coming amongst them. 
The cathedral dignitary may not be a more eloquent preacher 
than their own clergyman, but it seems to add strength to his 
teaching when some one holding an important position in the 
diocese preaches to them the same great truths from a somewhat 
different point of view, as always must be the case when different 
men seek to inculcate the same doctrines. Then, at the present 
day, missions^ to promote advance in the spiritual life on the part 
of the religions, and to arouse the careless and indifferent to 
serious thought, are happily becoming frequent. The difficulty 
not infrequently is to find the man capable of undertaking such 
work with effect. One canon of the cathedral might be selected 
for this special duty. Moreover, such help would bring the 
clergy more closely into connection with other parts of the 
diocese and tend to diminish that isolated feeling of which I 
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have spoken. Besides this, the visitor from the cathedral might 
be able to suggest plans for parochial improvement, or to further 
those suggested by the bishop, giving those plans more weight with 
the laity than they would have if the people worked upon the un- 
supported voice of the clergyman of the parish. Besides this, 
there are times when the local incumbent is sick or apathetic, or 
when there is a change of ministers, when it is most desirable that 
the charge of the parish should be placed in responsible bands, so 
that the various kinds of parochial organization may not slide into 
a lower condition of efficiency, as too often happens during a 
vacancy. 

There is another and most important duty that members of 
the cathedral staff may be expected to dischai'ge. Amongst 
them there should be some who can dedicate their whole time to 
study and theological learning. In an age like the present when 
there are so many distractions, so many crude attempts to weaken 
articles of faith, so many theories started to lead men astray, so 
many doubts raised as to the authorities on which received doc- 
trines rest, it is most desirable that there should be some able 
men with sufficient leisure to examine the speculations set forth, 
and to controvert that which needs opposing. And it is well to 
bear in mind that with the ill-instructed or the half-instructed 
the words of men sitting in seats of authority have a weight not 
accorded to those devoid of such a position. 

There is yet another class of duties which I have left to the 
last. The bishop needs some men upon whom he can rely to carry 
out the works of organization which he seeks to maintain or to 
establish. Too often this work has to be performed by earnest 
men who are compelled to neglect some of their own special 
duties in order to accomplish what has to be done. If there were 
members of the cathedral staff on whom the bishop could rely 
this would not be. He would be able to accomplish much that is 
now left undone, to perfect much that is now unsatisfactorily 
done, and to further plans for the spiritual improvement of his 
diocese which he is now obliged to leave unattempted for want of 
suitable instruments wherewith to attempt it. 

To make the improvement suggested two things are essential. 
The first is to choose the right men for cathedral offices. In Eng- 
land it has too often happened that the cathedrals have failed to 
do any good work they might otherwise accomplish, because un- 
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suitable men have been promoted to their chief seats. There needs 
to be a power to decide what the work shall be that each officer shall 
be expected to discharge, and to see that the person selected shall 
possess the necessary aptitude to perform such work ably and effi- 
ciently. It might be well if cathedral appointments were sometimes 
treated as staff appointments in other services are, i.e., that their 
occupants should be nominated for a term of years, and at the 
expiration of that term the nominators should be free to appoint 
some one else, or to extend the tenure of the existing occupant ; 
whilst for the dispossessed dean or canon some parochial charge for 
which he is more suited might be found. 

A second requirement is that the cathedral shall be sufficiently 
endowed. Popular favor is apt to be capricious. And if the 
musical services are to be raised to a high state of efficiency, they 
must be costly ; it would be impossible to depend upon volunteers, 
whilst the independence of the chief officers and much of the 
good work that should be performed by them would be seriously 
hindered, if not marred, if one of their duties were to raise the 
necessary funds for their own maintenance. In saying this I seek 
to point out what should be the aim and intention of those who 
aim to extend cathedral institutions. Such great works cannot be 
accomplished in one generation. Most of our English cathedrals 
took centuries to complete ; and even in the present day, when there 
is so much more rapidity in men's movements, it cannot be ex- 
pected, nor is it desirable, that there should be suddenly a complete 
revolution. It is therefore given to us to rejoice over what is being 
done to found cathedrals, whilst at the same time we refuse to 
regard the work as complete until endowments are provided as 
well as buildings, — until there is a perfect arrangement of the 
duties and work of those who are to bear office in them, as well 
as an arrangement as to the appointment of men to fill such 
offices, and at the same time a power provided somewhere for 
adapting their work to the special and changing wants of the time. 

Robert Gregory. 



